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THE FALL OF SAMARIA. 
By a. T. Olmstead, A.M., 

The American School of Archaeology In Jerusalem. 

The importance of the fall of Samaria needs no demonstration. 
Unfortunately, all is not clear in regard to certain questions of 
fact. As one of the few fairly fixed points in early Hebrew chro- 
nology, a determination of the exact date is of peculiar value. 
The data of the official inscriptions have usually been taken as 
correct. 

After the introductory formulae, the Annals' give us the 
events which occur before the second palu. Since Sargon 
ascended the throne so late in his year of accession, it has 
generally been assumed that the capture took place in palii one.^ 
But, as Winckler has shown,^ we must read r§[s sarrUti], "in 
the beginning of my reign," i. e., in that part of the year which 
preceded his first full regnal year. As this is followed in the 
very next line by [Samerjinai, "the man from Samaria," we 
can hardly be wrong in assuming that the scribe wished the cap- 
ture to be placed in the res sarruti, i. e.,in the period between 
December, 722, and March, 721. 

This capture by Sargon has been a stumbling-block to some 
scholars. Sayce,* for example, would blame our own stupidity 
because we do not see that the "king of Assyria" mentioned in 
2 Kings 17:5 is Shalmaneser, while the one of the next verse is 
Sargon. But no person having no theory to defend would doubt 
that the Hebrew writer intended the same ruler in both cases. 
An easier and more consistent method of meeting the difficulty is 
that of Kittel,^ who would cast out the Shalmaneser of 2 Kings 
17:3 as an interpolation ; but there is no real need of so dangerous 
a proceeding. 

Comparing the relative value of the two accounts, we may 
note that here the Hebrew one seems to rest on very good sources.* 

1 Ll. 10-22. 

aSchrader, KOF., 314; Oppert, SK., 1871, p. 702; et al. 
3 Sargon, xvi, n. 2 ; cf. Plate I of Vol. II of the same. 
* Higher Criticism, p. 419. 5 KOnige, ad loc. 

6 Into the question of the sources of this part of Kings I have no wish at present to go. 
But the present state of its source study is very unsatisfactory. 
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180 Hebeaica 

It is not, indeed, without national bias, but there is no reason for 
distortion of fact here. Samaria was fallen, and it made little 
difference to the conquered race whether the conqueror was 
Sargon or Shalmaneser. There being no cause for intentional 
distortion, it must be a mere blunder or the truth. 

The authority of the cuneiform inscriptions, and especially 
those of the official class, has been rated far too highly. To be 
sure, they are contemporary or nearly so, and have not been 
copied more than two or three times at most before being placed 
in final form.' But, if free from certain minor defects to which 
the Hebrew records are subject, they have a most dangerous 
"personal equation" which is generally forgotten. A close study 
of many inscriptions of this character has persuaded the writer 
that, in many cases at least, these official utterances have the 
same virtues and defects as the official, strictly contemporaneous 
reports sent out from St. Petersburg or Tokio in our own days. 
Indeed, comparison with foreign sources is frequently needless as 
by its own contradictions the falsehood of an inscription can often 
be proved," showing that official sources were edited as thoroughly, 
if not as wisely, then as now. 

Comparing, then, the relative trustworthiness of the two 
accounts, we see that the royal scribe had every reason for carry- 
ing over into his royal master's reign the events which took place 
at the close of that of the predecessor whose throne he had 
usurped, while no such reason is to be found for a change in the 
Hebrew account. We should then prefer the Hebrew to the 
Assyrian. 

This presumption as to the accuracy of the Hebrew historian 
seems to be confirmed in a very curious manner by another docu- 
ment. In the Babylonian Chronicle" we have a reference to the 
destruction in the reign of Shalmaneser of a certain Sa-ma(?)- 
ra-'-in. Soon after its publication, Delitzsch'" identified it with 
Samaria, and this identification he seems still to hold." Haupt,'^ 
too, has accepted this theory and has shown that this equation is 

' For evidence of such recopying, c/., e. s., the rough drafts of the Asur-bani-apal inscrip- 
tions. 

8 A splendid example of this is to be found in the accounts of the end of the war with 
Marduk-apal-iddinna. In one, the Chaldeean is captured, in thte next he begs peace and is 
restored, in the third he runs away. A study of the later Assyrian history with special 
attention to historical criticism is now under way. 

91, 28. i" Literarlsche Central- Blatt, September 17, 1887 (38), p. 1290. " AL. *. 

lap.iOS'., 1887, cclx. 
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not forbidden by phonetic laws. In general, however, it has 
been rejected. Sayce'^ refused it, not on phonetic grounds as 
Winckler," but because he assumed that the capture of Samara'in 
must be dated early in Shalmaneser's reign. Hal6vy'^ is more 
radical, reads Sabara'in, equates it with the Sibraim of Ezek. 
47:16 and the Sepharvaim of 2 Kings 19:13, and identifies it 
with the modern ShSmerieh of Syria. 

But the reading of ba for ma is not probable in itself and 
looks still less attractive in the face of the Um-ma-ni-ga-as of 
five lines below. The identification of Sabara'in with Sephar- 
vaim is not to be seriously pressed, while the Sibraim of Ezekiel 
falls, as I hope to show later, in a very late section of the book, 
not to mention the great jumble in which the names of the tra- 
ditional Hebrew text here are lost in the versions. 

If we may assume, then, that there is no real reason for our 
not reading Samara'in and identifying it with Samaria, let us see 
if chronology will give us any help in our problem. At first 
sight, none. The capture of Samara'in is mentioned as the only 
event of Shalmaneser's reign, just before the account of his death 
and just after that of his accession. So far, then, as the Chronicle 
is concerned, we can only place it in his reign, that is, within the 
years 727-722. The Assyrian Chronicle,' too, seems to give no 
aid as it is so badly mutilated. Yet at least enough is left here 
to give us a clue. 

Under the year 727, ana'^i"[ comes before the accession 
notice. We have no other instance of this in the Chronicle, but 
it seems reasonable to take this position before the accession 
notice as indicating that the expedition referred to here occurred 
before the beginning of the reign of the new king. This is 
made almost a certainty by the fact that Tiglath-pileser did not 
die until Tebet,'* thus leaving but two or at most three winter 
months for the expedition to occur before the next year, if it is 
to be placed in the new king's reign. As little can we place this 
expedition in 726, for here we read ina mftti, "in the land." 
Winckler" and Maspero'" are therefore in the wrong in placing 
this Samara'in capture in 727 or 726. But, for the next three 
years, 725-723, we have under each ana, "against," and while 

13 Academy^ October 22, 1887, p. 870. 16 Bab. Chron., I, 24. 

n ZA., II, aM. 1 ; Geschichte. 

^ZA., II, 402, and often is Empires, 212. 
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the name of the city or land to which the expedition was sent is 
lost, the coincidence of the three years with the three years' 
siege of the Hebrew account seems to justify us in supplying 
Samara'in or rather its Assyrian form, Samerina, from the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle." 

To sum up, then, we have, on the one hand, the statement of 
the official glorification inscriptions of Sargon that that monarch 
captured Samaria. On the other, we seem to have an agreement 
of the less partisan Hebrew account, of the Babylonian Chronicle, 
and even of the Assyrian Chronicle. As to which of the two 
sides we should accept, there can be little doubt. The three 
impartial witnesses are to be preferred to the one already proved 
guilty of deception in many instances. Our final result would 
then be that the siege of Samara'in-Samerina-Samaria began in 
725, that it lasted three years, that then, near the close of the 
reign of Shalmaneser, it was captured, and that the glory of the 
conquest was transferred to the usurping successor who actually 
did, so far as we can see, attend to the deportation and subse- 
quent settlement of the land. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that the combination of the 
testimony of these three sources rests on somewhat hypothetical 
grounds. But all seem to have a fair degree of probability and 
against none can a serious objection based on anything more than 
hypothesis be raised. The best test, however, of hypotheses is 
that, being based so far as possible on positive fact, they are 
brought into combination with each other and with the known 
facts in the case. It is this interrelation which makes so strongly 
for the belief that Shalmaneser and not Sargon was the real 
captor of Samaria. 

ly Perhaps it is worth noting that there is no reference to Samaria in the Nimrud 
inscription written five years after the events. The Annals, where we have the alleged 
capture, date from about fifteen years after. 



